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A SONG OF FAITH. 

BE strong, my soul, be strong! 
Does not the Father send 

Unto thee daily some new proof 
His love will never end ? 


Be strong, my soul, be strong! 
What time the shadows fall 

Do thou but listen, thou shalt hear 
The heavenly Father’s call. 


Be strong, my soul, be strong! 
The way seems rough and steep— 
He sends His staff to comfort thee 
And bids thee cease to weep. 


Be strong and full of faith, 
In hope and love be strong, 
And God will guide thee to a rest 
That will be sweet and long. 
WituiaM S. Lorp. 
COMPARATIVE VIEWS IN THE DIS- 
CIPLINES. 


PERHAPS we can give no good reasons why our 
different yearly meetings should not act with a de- 
gree of independence in arranging rules of discipline 
for their own government; but the fact of the con- 
stant interchange of members by certificate, and a 
common interest in the ministry—and the frequent 
interchance of fields of labor in this important en- 
gagement—it interests us deeply to know what cor- 
respondences and what differences there are in our 
various codes of discipline. 

The “Queries” which are so carefully answered 
in our meetings for discipline, at least once a year, 
and are explicitly reported to the next yearly meet- 
ing; are for the purpose of presenting a statement of 
the condition of the Society as regards morals and 
the general conduct of life, both secular and religious. 
They embody, in a very brief form, the substance of 
our rules of discipline and are unique as a means of 
“laying judgment to the line and righteousness to 
the plummet” in the observance of our principles 
and testimonies, as well as in. the presentation of 
ethical conditions in a Christian Church. 

The New York Discipline gives the following as 
_the first query: Are Friends careful to attend all our 
meetings for religious worship and discipline; is the 
hour observed ; and are they clear of sleeping, and of 
all other unbecoming behavior in them? 


Tete eh eeadteddad 
4Read in the Conference, after meeting, at Race Street meeting- 
house, Philadelphia, Second-month 27th. 





Philadelphia asks: Are all our religious meetings 
for worship and discipline duly attended; is the hour 
observed ; and are Friends clear of sleeping, and of 
all other unbecoming behavior therein? 

The Illinois discipline, established in 1875, adopted 
this neater and briefer form, which is a decided im- 
provement: 1. Are Friends diligent in the attend- 
ance of our meetings for worship and discipline; do 
they avoid unbecoming bebavior, and observe the 
hour for meeting? 

The earlier form of the first query was, for men’s 
meetings: Are meetings for worship and discipline 
kept up, and do friends attend them duly, and at the 
time appointed; and do they avoid unbecoming be- 
havior therein? 

We see that here Illinois friends have returned to 
first principles, to brevity and dignity of expression. 

New York gives the second query thus: Are love 
and unity maintained as becomes brethren; and if 
differences arise, is due care taken speedily to end 
them; and do Friends avoid and discourage tale- 


- bearing and detraction? 


Philadelphia asks: Are tale-bearing and detrac- 
tion discouraged? And where any differences arise 
are endeavors used speedily to end them? 

Illinois asks: Do Friends maintain love and fel- 
lowship towards each other as becomes our Christian 
profession? Are tale-bearing and detraction dis- 
couraged? And when differences arise are endeavors 
used speedily to end them? 

The earlier form was: Are Friends preserved in 
love one toward another; if differences arise, is due 
care taken speedily to end them; and are Friends 
careful to avoid and discourage tale-bearing and de- 
traction? 

The third query has reference to dress and ad- 
dress and New York uses this formula for the third 
query: Do Friends endeavor to train up their chil- 
dren, and others under their care, in a life and con- 
versation consistent with our Christian profession ; 
are they careful to maintain our testimonies in re- 
gard to moderation, simplicity, and plainness of 
speech, behavior, and apparel ; and do they endeavor, 
by example as well as precept, to impress upon the 
minds of those under their care a due sense of the 
importance of these testimonies? 

Philadelphia asks: 8. Are Friends careful to 
bring up those under their direction in plainness of 
speech, behavior, and apparel; in frequent reading of 
the Holy Scriptures, and to restrain them from read- 
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ing pernicious books and from corrupt conversation 
of the world? 

Illinois asks: 3. Do our members observe sim- 
plicity and utility in their apparel, and avoid super- 
fluity and vain fashions, and do they advise their 
children and others under their influence to the 
same care? Are they thoughtful to encourage plain 
and honest speech, and kindness and gentle dignity 
in deportment, and to guard against frivolous and 
pernicious literature, supplying that which is profita- 
ble and inviting in its stead, and against corrupting 
conversation? Do they encourage the frequent read- 
ing of the Scriptures of Truth? 

This religious care in the regulation of family life 
was treated of in two queries according to the former 
order : 

Do Friends endeavor by example and precept 
to train their children, servants, and those under 
their care in a religious life and conversation con- 
sistent with our Christian profession; and in plain- 
ness of speech, behavior, and apparel? 

Then as regards Bible reading: Is it the care of 
all Friends to be frequent in reading the holy scrip- 
tures; and do those who have children, servants, and 
others under their care train them up in the practice 
of this religious duty ? 

Is not this a materially different stand, on the 
whole, from that adopted by Illinois Friends, and is 
the stand of the little band of western Friends a 
little more consonant with our present idea of sound 
reason and true striving after the divine likeness? 

But now let us consider the temperance query, by 
means of which Friends have sought so far as they 
might to lay the axe at the root of “acrying sin” and 
a dangerous evil to the state. New York asks: 4. 
Are Friends careful to avoid the unnecessary use of 
spirituous liquors, and all other beverages of an in- 
toxicating character, and frequenting places where 
they are sold ; and do they avoid attending places of 
amusement of a hurtful tendency? 

Philadelphia asks: 4. Are Friends clear of the 
manufacture and sale of all intoxicating beverages; 
are they careful to discourage their use as a drink; 
and is due caution observed in the use thereof as a 
medicine? Are they careful to discourage the at- 
tending of places of diversion, and the unnecessary 
frequenting of taverns? And dothey keep to true 
moderation and temperance on account of marriages, 
burials, and other occasions?—1873. 

Illinois goes still further: 4. Are our members 
clear of importing, distilling, vending or using in- 
toxicating liquors as a beverage, and do they avoid 
renting their property or selling their grain for such 
purposes? Are they thoughtful in extending a 
proper temperance influence through their neighbor- 
hoods and to give due help and encouragement to the 
intemperate, for their reformation? Are Friends 
careful to discourage the use of tobacco, especially 
with the young as being both needless and injurious? 
Do they bear watchful testimony against attending 
places of unprofitable diversion or of demoralizing 
tendencies ? 

The corresponding query of the old Discipline 
was thus: “Do Friends avoid all vain sports, and 
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places of diversion, gaming, all unnecessary frequent. 
ing of taverns and other public-houses, excess jp 
drinking and other intemperance?” 

Have we not seen the standard considerably ee. 
vated in our religious body, and have not our testi. 
monies become much more aggressive in this genera. 
tion ? 

Then comes the fifth query concerning tender 
and practical charity to those of our communion ag 
are in need. New York asks: 5. Are proper and 
seasonable care and assistance extended to thoge 
whose circumstances seem to require them ; and aj] 
children under our care instructed in school learning 
to fit them for a business? 

Philadelphia asks: 5. Are poor Friends’ neceggi- 
ties duly inspected, and they relieved or assisted in 
such business as they are capable of? Do their chil- 
dren freely partake of learning to fit them for bugi- 
ness; and are they and other Friends’ children 
placed among Friends? 

Illinois inquires: 5. Are the necessities of the 
poor within our neighborhoods, and the circum- 
stances of those who appear likely to need aid, in- 
spected and relieved, as far as duty requires? Ag 
way opens are such prudently advised and assisted 
in obtaining such employment as they are capable of 
performing, and is due care taken to encourage the 
school education of their children? 

The words of the old query are clear, brief, and 
strong: “ Are the necessities of the poor among you 
properly inspected and relieved; and is good care 
taken of the education of their offspring?” 

At this place comes in our query concerning the 
testimony toa free gospel ministry. New York asks: 
6. Are Friends careful to maintain our Christian 
testimony against a hireling ministry ; do any of our 
members employ a minister or priest in the accom- 
plishment of their marriage, or do any attend the 
marriage so accomplished ? 

Philadelphia asks: 6. Do you maintain a faithful 
testimony against oaths; an hireling ministry ; bear 
ing arms, training, and other military services; be- 
ing concerned in any fraudulent or clandestine trade, 
buying or vending goods so imported, or prize goods; 
and against encouraging lotteries of any kind? 

We see here that our Yearly Meeting has shoved 
together the testimony against oaths, which no 
Friend is ever under any temptation to violate ; bear- 
ing arms, etc., which is no longer required from the 
conscientiously scrupulous in time of peace; fraudu- 
lent or clandestine trade,which means evasion of the 
tariff laws ; prize goods, which recalls the privateer 
ing in 1812, now forgotten except by the student of 
history, and lotteries, which are long since illegal, 
with that which is yet vital, the testimony to a free 
gospel ministry. Does not this query need pruning? 
Illinois asks: Do our members maintain a faithful 
testimony in favor of a free gospel ministry, resting 
upon divine qualification alone? Do they bear testi- 
mony against oppression, oaths, military services, 
clandestine trade, prize goods, and lotteries? 

Illinois brings in the dead issues in such a way a 
to encumber the testimony’ to a free gospel minis 
try. Why? for the earlier query was bluntly expres 

















sive of something that was practical and earnest: 
« Are Friends faithful in bearing our Christian testi- 
mony against receiving and paying tithes, priests’ 
demands, and those called church rates?” 

The oldest inhabitant remembers nothing of these 
grievances, and many among us feel an objection to 
using any expression in our discipline which seems 
to indicate lack of tolerance. Now Friends surely 
have nothing to do with sitting in the judgment seat 
in these days of full religious liberty. Surely those 
among us who love best our pure principles of truth, 
liberty, and responsibility to God alone must wish to 
have some pruning done here. Let us hope to have 
liberty to stop calling our neighbors opprobrious 
names before many more years pass by. “ Hireling” 
is simply abusive, and, I suspect, unjust. 

Remarkably salutary and unique is the seventh 
query. It antagonizes extravagance and prevents 
bankruptcy so effectually that it makes our happy re- 
ligious body to dwell in a peculiar temporal peace in 
the land—peace and prosperity. 

New York asks: Do Friends conduct their busi- 
ness in manner becoming our religious profession, and 
do they avoid extending it beyond their ability to 
manage? Are they deficient in performing their 
promises or paying their just debts? If any give oc- 
easion for fear on these accounts, are they timely ad- 
monished and advised for their preservation or 
recovery ? 

Philadelphia inquires: Are Friends careful to live 
within the bounds of their circumstances, and to keep 
to moderation in their trade or business; are they 
punctual to their promises, and just in the payment 
of their debts ; and are such asgive reasonable grounds 
for fear on these accounts timely labored with for 
their preservation or recovery ? 

Illinois asks in this way: 7. Are Friends care- 
ful to live within the bounds of their circumstances 
and to avoid involving themselves in business beyond 
their ability to manage? Are they just in their deal- 
ings and punctual in complying with their engage- 
ments; and where any give reasonable grounds for 
fear in these respects is due care extended to them? 

There was nothing parallel to this query in the an- 
cient discipline. It is distinctively modern, and aims 
to be repressive of errors that are very modern—sins 
of our own day and time. Sometimes I have ques- 
tioned whether our Overseers can exercise the pa- 
ternal care over the membership which is implied in 
this service. “Timely labored with for their preser- 
vation or recovery.” Whattender fatherly counsels, 
what admonition, wounding to self-love at times, but 
most salutary to the rash, are required that those who 
are in danger of pecuniary ruin may be warned in 

time—preserved to peaceful, innocent lives of moder- 
ation and safety. 

New York inquires: 8. Is care taken seasonably to 
deal with offenders in the spirit of meekness, and 
agreeably. to discipline? 

Philadelphia asks: 8. Do you take due care regu- 
larly to deal with all offenders in the spirit of meek- 
ness, without partiality or unnecessary delay in order 
for their help ; and where such labor is ineffectual, to 

place judgment upon them in the authority of truth ? 
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Illinois inquires gently: When members violate 
any of our vital testimonies, or so act as to morally 
injure themselves, is due watchfulness observed to ex- 
tend to them patient and Christian care for their res- 
toration to correct living, and unity of fellowship in 
the Society ? 

These brotherly and tender words mean just about 
the same as the more downright words of the earlier 
days: “Is due care taken when anything appears 
to require it, that the rules of our discipline be timely 
and impartially put in practice ?” 

In the old Discipline were seventeen queries, one 
of which has long since been dropped: “ 2. Is there 
among you any growth in the truth?” The twelfth 
Query was like unto it: “Is there any appearance of 
convincement among you, and have any been joined 
to our society on that ground since last year?” The 
fifteenth asks if “ Friends are annually advised to keep 
correct and clear accounts, and earefully to inspect 
the state of their affairs once in the year?” The six: 
teenth inquires “if Friends are clear of defrauding 
the King of his customs, duties, and excise, and of 
using or dealing in goods suspected to be run?” The 
seventeenth inquires concerning the keeping of a 
“record of prosecutions and sufferings of your mem- 
bers ; is due care taken to register all marriages, births, 
and burials; are the titles of your meeting-houses, 
burial grounds, etc.,duly preserved and recorded ; aré 
the rules respecting registers and trusts properly ob- 
served ; and are all legacies and donations properly 
secured and recorded and duly applied ? 8. R. 


[During the reading and discussion of this paper the récently 
revised disciplines of Baltimore and Ohio, were compared clause 
by clause with the foregoing. ] 


THE RELIGIOUS LIFE} 

Those of you who are familiar with Tennyson will 
recall perhaps his picture of St. Simeon Stylites, one 
of the “ pillar-saints ” as they were called, of the early 
ages. St. Simeon cries, 

“ Let this avail, just, dreadful, mighty God, 

This not be all in vain, that thrice ten years, 

Thrice multiplied by superhuman pangs, 

In hungers and in thirsts, fevers and cold, 

In coughs, aches, stitches, ulcerous throes and cramps, 
A sign betwixt the meadow and the cloud, 

Patient on this tall pillar I have borne 

Rain, wind, frost, heat, hail, damp, and sleet and snow ; 
And I had hoped that ere this period closed 

Thou wouldst have caught me up into thy rest, 
Denying not these weather-beaten limbs, 

The meed of saints, the white robe and the palm.” 

This was St. Simeon’s ideal of the religious life— 


to separate himself from all human relationships, and 
mounting a tall pillar exposed to all the hardships that 
the elements could impose, and depending for food 
upon the service of his fellows, to devote himself to 
the mortification of the flesh. In stories of the mid- 
dle ages, you will read of women whom the severities 
of monastic life could not satisfy, and who retired to 
the recesses of the mountains, and entering narrow, 
isolated cells with all the solemnities of priestly rites 
allowed the entrance way to be closed with solid 


TRead before the students of Swarthmore College, 2nd month 
6th, 1887, by Elizabeth Powell Bond. 
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masonry. This was their ideal of the religious life. 
They must cease to be daughters, sisters, wives and 
mothers; they must stifleevery movement of human 
feeling, they must turn away from every human tie, 
they must be blind and deaf to every human need for 
help; all because they thought this the appointed 
way of service to God. 

In the progress of religious thought and experi- 
ence men have ceased to strive after saintship through 
the barren life upon a stone pillar ; and I do not be- 
lieve that anywhere in the world women now find 
the highest type of religious life within the walls of a 
narrow cell. But while the extreme severities of aceti- 
cism have been modified, and men have sought out 
less painful ways of serving God, we find essentially 
the same standard of the religious life in the easy 
satisfaction of setting apart a certain day and hour in 
which to “do up” religious service and then dismiss 
the grave and distasteful theme until the recurrence 
of the appointed time presses it again upon our 
thoughts. We find a trace of this standard of the re- 
ligious life in the idea that when we worship God we 
must assume a feeling of awe and solemnity that may 
be immediately replaced by frivolity and carelessness, 
even by downright dishonesty. Let us think for a 
moment of our relation to our earthly parents who 
are at this moment as really removed from our sight 
as is our Heavenly Father, to whom our relation at 
this hour is essentially a spiritual relation. How can 
we best honor our parents? We have a stated time 
daily or weekly in which we withdraw ourselves from 
the work and interests close at hand and turn all our 
thoughts toward them. We write them what most 
deeply concerns us in our every-day life. It may be 
that we open our inmost hearts to them, that we pour 
out fond expressions of love to them, and tell them 
our gratitude for all their loving kindness toward 
us, and our desire to prove ourselves worthy of all 
their benefactions. This is good; this is worthy of 
the holy relation of parents and children. But when 
this exercise is over, have we really honored our 
father and our mother? This letter that we have 
written will awaken a responsive thrill of love in the 
parent hearts, and will carry joy into the places made 
desolate by our absence. But this letter is only senti- 
ment on our part, the cheapest, frothiest substitute for 
true devotion. There goes to these parents another 
document, not of our writing, a document of cold- 
blooded figures, absolutely bare of sentiment, but this 
document is the measure of the honor we have shown 
our father and our mother. This record of our daily 
work and our daily behavior is the measure of our 
true devotion. What can it avail to write, “Dear 
father, dear mother, I love thee,” and turn away to say 
by our actions, “ but it is too much trouble to do the 
work thou hast sent me to do; Iam young and ought 
not to be held to strict lines of duty.” What can it 
avail to write, “ Dear father, dear mother, I thankthee,” 
and turn away to say by our actions, “but do not ex- 
pect me to stop and think whether I am carrying out 
thy. wishes and purposes in sending me here.” Dear 
young people, believe me that words of love and devo- 
tion turn to dust and ashes in the hearts of our pa- 
rents, unless they are attended by the fruits of love 


a 
and devotion, which in the lives of students are faith. 
ful study and noble conduct. 

Our relation to our earthly parents, whom we have 
seen, is typical of our relation to our Heavenly 
Father, whom we have not seen except as our Spiritual 
development gives us sight. An hour or a day set 
apart for the worship of God, whatever the form ‘may 
be, of silence, or of spoken prayer, or the singing of 
hymns, should not be called an hour or day of ger. 
vice. It is an hour or day of religious sentiment, 
which, it is true, may react upon ourselves so ag te 
quicken our spiritual life; may be a blossoming time 
of the soul whose fruitage shall be genuine religious 
service. But if that hour of silence or uttered prayer 
be counted the service of God,—a thing accomplished 
and to be dismissed ; a duty done and absolving us 
from all thought of God until the next stated time for 
silence or prayer—then it becomesan hour as barren 
as the years of the pillar-saint. Sentiment is not 
service. Of what avail can it be to say or to sing 
“Our Heavenly Father, we love thee, we acknowl- 
edge thy majesty and power, we would like to fee] 
ourseives thy true children ;” and having said or sung 
this religious sentiment, to turn away, and by our 
daily lives to add, “ but after all it doesn’t make 
much difference how we live,—we shall have a great 
deal better time if we are not too particular about our 
standards of right and wrong.” 

What can it avail to sing with fervor, “ All hail 
the power of Jesus’ name!” and then to turn away 
to our daily lives unmoved by that name which 
stands for faithfulness in \ittle things as in great; 
for meekness of spirit, for purity of heart, for loving 
helpfulness toward the weak, for the charity which 
hopeth and believeth all things good. 

The form of infidelity most to be feared is not 
the questioning of theological dogmas ; but rather the 
easy ‘substitution of religious sentiment for religious 
service. This form of infidelity saps the very foun- 
tains of spiritual life. The expression of religious 
sentiment has its appropriate seasons forthe uplift- 
ing and quickening of the spiritual nature; but re- 
ligious service has all seasons for its.own. Whatever 
be the duty of the hour—whether it be work of hand 
or brain, whether it be rest or recreation, the perform: 
ance of that duty is the religious service of that 
hour. Looked at in this way, the religious life ceases 
to be a supernatural, awful experience befitting the 
aged only, and is seen to be the inheritance of every 
human soul,—the birthright of the young not less 
than of theaged. This ideal of the religious life does 
not separate us from our human relationships, but en- 
dows them with new value and beauty, makes us 
more faithful as children, as brothers and sisters, a8 
friends. This ideal of the religious life does not turn 
our thoughts to far away people whom we cannot 
reach, but makes us to see that here and now, 
wnerever our lot may be cast, is hourly use for all our 
wisdom, all our strength, all our tenderness. 

“ The trivial round, the common task, 
Will furnish all we ought to ask,— 
Room to deny ourselves; a road 

To bring us daily nearer God.” 


“It is to this plain, simple ideal of the religious lif 














that I commend your thought and aspiration. It will 
make you earnest, faithful students; it will make you 
clean-hearted young men and women; it will make 
you kind and courteous in all your relations; it will 
in no wise cloud your joyousness; it will make our 
college-life a life of successfull work in which the 
elder and the younger folk unite in closest sympathy 
interchanging enthusiasm and experience, a mutual 
giving and receiving. Thus, and only thus, may we 
truly serve our Heavenly Father, who asks at our 
hands a life that shall show forth his attributes of 
faithfulness and tende 
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THE THIRD BEATITUDE. 


A MINISTER, not of our fold, once made the remark, 
“ Every one admires meekness in Quakers.” _Possi- 
bly, if he had known us better, he might have added 
—and they admire it in each other. 

Human nature, having a common inheritance, is 
not changed by the denominational lines which may 
surround certain portions of the great family of man. 
One of the most deeply rooted principles of this na- 
ture is self-love. The branches that spring from 
it may assume different shapes and other varieties of 
external appearance ; but the sap, which is the life 
of all of them, rises from one common root. Among 
the branches is one that may actually be distinguished 
by the luxuriance of its growth, and thesturdy vigor 
with which it resists all assaults. It is called by 
different names—such as self-respect, self-defense, 
dignity, personal rights, etc.,—and it assumes various 
manifestations; but in all its phases it is the antago- 
nist of meekness. It will tight whenever it is at- 
tacked ; and it will not forgive an injury until resti- 
tution shall have been made. It uses in the heart, if 
not vocally, language like this: “I will not be im- 
posed upon ; I demand simple justice, and I shall not 
be satisfied until it is attained; I shall not interfere 
with others, but if they invade my territory they 
must take the consequences; I owe it to myself to 
maintain my position, and I intend to do it.” It is 
scarcely necessary to add that meekness finds no 
place in the heart where such tenants as those re- 
ferred to have taken up their abode. We may refrain 
from any overt act against those who, as we think, 
have injured us; but if malice has found a lodging 
place in our hearts, or if we are secretly cherishing a 
desire to be “even with them,” we are not in a con- 
dition to receive the blessing which is promised to 
the meek. 

We are sometimes told that the Society of Friends 
—and most especially one branch of it—has no creed, 
save the “Sermon on the Mount.” It is, indeed, a 
high profession to claim such a code. If, as a body, 
we have arrived at that exalted plane, there are 
many of us who must feel deeply impressed with a 
sense of our unworthinebs to belong to such a body. 
The more we read and ponder over these sayings of 
the Saviour, regarding them as the ideal standard of 
Christianity, and comparing them with our real con- 
dition, the more must we feel humiliated by the com- 
parison. 

Our inherent pride, and our combative propensi_ 
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ties are strengthened by intercourse with the world 
until they at length become self-sustaining; and in- 
stead of beinga source of regret and mortification to 
us, we secretly rejoice at their vigor, and know what 
it is to be “ proud of our pride,” and vain of our abil- 
ity for self-defense. 

We look at our neighbors, and find them arranged 
in two lines which are widely separated from each 
other, yet each having a theory to which its mem- 
bers seem to conform with at least a show of con- 
sistency. The members of the so-called evangelical 
churches find the root of the evil in our first parents, 
and the cure for it in the sacrifice made on Calvary. 
The rationalists regard each individual as his own 
keeper, and capable by the “science of self-culture,” 
in his own will and wisdom, of reforming himself, 
and helping, morally, to reform the world. In both 
lines there may exist pride and combativeness, with 
other inherited tendencies, and a decided hankering 
after popularity. 

That small portion of professing Christendom 
known as the religious Society of Friends cannot fall 
in with either of these lines; nor can it take a posi- 
tion between them, borrowing worldliness from one 
and skepticism from the other. Should such a course 
be pursued, or attempted, we should soon lose our 
indentity, and be “ crushed as between the upper and 
the nether millstone.” Our profession is as much 
higher than either of these as our failure to conform 
to it falls below their conformity to their respective 
standards: and, if we may judge from appearances, 
there are few if any of the virtues so little cultivated 
as those of meekness and humility. Abstract meek- 
ness we appreciate and approve; but when the con- 
crete A. B. or C. D. invades our territory, trespasses 
on our rights, or in any way inflicts an injury upon 
us, we do not go to the “Sermon on the Mount,” or 
to the thirteenth chapter of “ First Corinthians,” or 
even to our excellent, ‘‘ Book of Discipline,” for pre- 
cepts that will apply to the case. On the contrary, 
we are much more likely to adopt—at least in feeling 
—the Mosaic code of justice: ‘‘An eye for an eye, 
and a tooth for a tooth.” 

If all of our members—and especially those who 
are prominent in the meeting—were willing to suffer 
wrong without either resistance or resentment, each 
individual would be a light in his neighborhood, and 
the Society of Friends would be as “a city that is set 
ona hill.” We may feel that we have been unjustly 
treated, wronged of our dues, and injured in our 
reputation ; nevertheless if we silently bear the in- 
jury, and permit no malice to take root in our hearts, 
we may enjoy present peace, and trust that some- 
where, in the cycles of time or eternity, our cause 
will be vindicated, and we shall reap the reward for 
our forbearance. H* 

Second month 28. 














































































































Jesus did not intercede with God for man, but 
with man for God.—J. J. CorNELL. 





THERE is not a heart but has its moments of long- 
ing,—yearning for something better, nobler, holier 
than it knows now.—Henry Warp BEECHER. 
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SCIENCE AND RELIGION. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
THE letter below was written in reply to one which 
I received from a friend, who seems to be some- 
what in the wilderness of thought and feeling, and I 
thought that I would publish it in that it may possi- 
bly give information to some as toa more enlight- 
ened sense of the relationship of science and reli- 
gion. D.N. 


Man finds himself “ ever in the presence of an In- 
finite and Eternal Energy, from which all things pro- 
ceed,” says Herbert Spencer. He also tells us that 
“ amid the mysteries which become the more myste- 
rious the more they are thought about” there will 
remain what he calls “ the absolute certainty ” men- 
tioned above, which I again repeat,—that he (man) 
is “ever in the presence of an Infinite and Eternal 
Energy, from which all things proceed ! ” 

And as I think that I have heard thee intimate 
that Spencer has changed in view, I will quote the 
following from “ First Principles,” second edition, 34, 
p. 123: “ Moreover, as the religious sentiment in the 
mind perceives its object, the Ultimate Being, so that 
Being is conceived as making itself known to the 
mind of man through the religious sentiment. A re- 
ciprocal relation is thus established, the Unknowable 
causing a peculiar intuition, the mind of man receiv- 
ing it. We need not discard such feelings as idle de- 
lusions.” Furthermore, in speaking on the same 
theme, he says: “The sense of an intuitional percep- 
tion of that object, the sense of undefinable similari- 
ty thereto, the sense of inspiration and guidance 
thereby, are included under and rendered intelligi- 
ble by the actual identity of their ultimate natures 
of the subject and object of religious feelings.” 

Herbert Spencer has been greatly misrepresented 
and misunderstood, not only by religious, but also by 
irreligious people, just as Darwin has also been great- 
ly misunderstood, for by accurate definition Darwin- 
ism is not a theory of the Origin of Species at all, but 
is only an attempt at designating the causes which 
may lead to the relative success or failure of such va- 
rieties and forms as may come into existence. He 
says that he “ plainly acknowledges ” our “ ignorance 
of the cause of each particular variation.” Again, 
“ our ignorance of the laws of variation is profound.” 
And again he says: “I believe in no law of necessa- 
ry development.” 

Natural selection can originate nothing; it is only 
a theory in regard to how certain forms survive or 
perish in the world; and this Darwin’s able coadju- 
tor, W. Wallace, confesses,and says that all such the- 
ories are, and can only be, “simply questions of how 
the Creator werked.” Darwinism simply accounts, 
so far as it goes, for the success and establishment 
and variety of certain forms after they have been 
called into existence! Asa theory it is also strictly 
utilitarian, and as a “ law ” its range is very limited ; 
for instance he denies that beauty for its own sake, 
can be an object or end in .organic forms. He says: 
“This doctrine, if true, would be absolutely fatal, to 
my theory.” The Duke of Argyll in his “ Reign of 
Law,” shows how Darwin forgets himself when he 


undertakes to affirm his theory as a universal process 
in nature, and not a mere “ struggle for existence” 
in particular organisms. “It does not account for 
the preservation of only a certain number.” Ag ag 
theory it is very incomplete. In fact science cap 
only observe the types of the Infinite and Eterna) 
Mind,—can only form some idea of the why and 
wherefore of things,—but as to the “ how ” of things, 
to quote Herbert Spencer again, all such attempts 
“show the imbecility of human intelligence when 
brought to bear on the ultimate question.” The 
writings of this distinguished man show—especially 
his later works—that science and religion should, ag 
Jethro and Moses, unite and agree: “And Moses 
went out to meet his father-in-law, and did obei- 
sance, and kissed him; and they asked each other 
of their welfare; and they eame into the tent.” 

The agnosticism of Herbert Spencer is very differ- 
ent from that of the smatterers in neoscience, or 
“science falsely so called.” And when he speaks of 
Deity as “ Unknowable,” he is speaking strictly with- 
in the terms of human limitation and _finitude, 
“Phenomenon without noumenon,’”’ he says, “ is un- 
thinkable; and yet noumenon cannot be thought of 
in the true sense of thinking. We are at once obliged 
to be conscious of a reality behind appearances, and 
yet can neither bring this consciousness of reality 
into any shape, nor bring into any shape its connec- 
tion with appearance. The forms of our thought, 
moulded on experience of phenomena, as well as the 
connotations of our words formed to express rela- 
tions of phenomena, involve us in contradictions 
when we try to think of that which is beyond phe- 
nomena ; and yet the existence of that which is be- 
yond phenomena is a necessary datum alike of our 
thoughts and our words.” 

In other language Spencer heresays that existence, 
motion, and life are always presentin thought and 
speech. We know that phenomena are self-acting 
and automatic within limitations, and we are obliged 
to be conscious of a reality behind nature. We “ can- 
not find Him out to perfection, that is, we cannot 
bring the Absolute within the sphere of relative 
thought, because of our finite faculties. Spencer holds 
that Deity postulates himself in the human mind as 
non-relative—as existence itself! We know Him, 
therefore, by consciousness, and not by attempting to 
prove His existence by ratiocination. To explain 
more fully, when we Friends meet for His worship, 
we do not meet to speculate or dispute concerning 
His mode of existence, oreven to think concerning 
Him in the sphere of relative thought, but to worship 
Him in that “ He is”—and that he operates ! 

“ A brute,” says Spencer, “thinks only of things 
which can be touched, seen, heard, tasted, etc. ; and 
the like is true of the untaught child, and the deaf 
mute and the lowest savage.” Unlike the ordinary 
consciousness, the religious consciousness, he further 
says, “is concerned with that which is beyond the 
sphere of sense.” 

The agnosticism of Herbert Spencer is the wise 
agnosticism of the Friend ; forthe Friend says “ that 
the carnal mind is at enmity with God.” The true 
Friend further says that He is to be known only by 














His spirit—not by the“ ordinary consciousness” —but 
that He is to the spiritually minded in that “ He is, 
and He is a rewarder of all them that diligently seek 
Him.” 

There is another species of agnosticism which is 
very unwise,—in fact it is foolishness, and arises, I 
think, quite frequently from a misunderstanding of 
certain terms employed by certain writers to which I 
have endeavored to cal! thy attention. 

Thy Affectionate Friend, 
Davip Newport, 


THE LICK TELESCOPE: 

THERE is something almost romantic in the design 
and construction of the monster Lick telescope. Be- 
ing the greatest work of the kind ever undertaken, 
presenting difficulties that had never before been en- 
countered, inviting and suffering drawbacks and dis- 
asters that seemed to be sufficient to stagger the 
most persistent and painstaking skill ; watched from 
day to day by a whole world of anxious observers, 
hovered over and caressed by the united wisdom of 
a generation—that lens has come into the world with 
its great cyclopean eye ready to pierce the mysteries 
of the heavens. Captain Thomas Fraser, superin- 
tendent of the Observatory, furnishes some hitherto 
unpublished and highly interesting information con- 
cerning the grinding of the crown glass lens, and the 
plan adopted for transporting it from Cambridgeport, 
Mass., to San José. On the subject of the grinding, he 
says that the closest measurement at command was 
the 100,000th part of an inch, but in grinding the 
great lens it was discovered that even this infinitesi- 
mal fraction was too large. A still finer measurement 
was required in reducing the lens in numberless 
places to thickness (itself unequal) that would ex- 
actly concentrate parallel rays of light filling a circle 
three feet in diameter, to a point a little larger than 
a pin. 

In order to reduce the fine measurament already 
at command, the following ingenious arrangement 
was employed by Alvan Clark & Sons, makers of the 
lens: A gas jet was placed before a mirror, which 
sent the rays of ligiit through a telescope to the great 
lens, thus magnifying the rays. The magnified light, 
passing through the great lens, was still further im- 
mensely magnified : and, after having passed through 
this lens, it was observed through a second telescope, 
and thus further magnified. In this way the least 
failure of the great lens to concentrate perfectly was 
detected, and there was also determined the amount 
of glass in it, at any given point, that had to be ground 
off, in order to secure a perfect focus. Thus a meas- 
urement of the 2,000,000th part of an inch was se- 
cured. It took very little grinding to remove so 
small a thickness of glass from a given point, a gentle 
rubbing with the thumb being sufficient, as the glass 
is softer than common window glass. 

The two great lenses for the Lick telescope, on 
which the Messrs, Clark, of Cambridge, have been so 
long at work, are now practically completed, and will 


1 James Lick, to whose generous bequest the world of science 
Owes its great observatory in California that bears his name, was 
originally a citizen of Lebunon, Pennsylvania. 
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soon be sent to their destination. The plan adopted 
for shipping the double lens, worked out by Captain 
Fraser, is as follows: The two glasses will first be 
wrapped separately in fifteen or twenty thicknesses of 
cloth, drawn very tight. The cloth will be cotton, 
and, in order to make it soft and perfectly free from 
grit, it will be washed many times and thoroughly 
beaten. Next to the cloth will come a thick layer of 
cotton batten, and then a layer of paper. The lenses 
with their coverings will be packed tightly in a 
box. The shape of this box will conform to the 
shape of the lenses. The felt will be attached with 
glue, so that no nails will be anywhere near the 
glass. Outside of this wooden box and enclosing 
it will be a strong steel box, approaching the 
shape of a cube. The wooden box will be tightly 
packed into the steel box with curled hair. To en- 
close this steel box will be still another steel box or 
chest, and the inner steel box will be kept from 
touching it by a large number of spiral springs cov- 
ering the whole interior of the outer steel chest. The 
outer chest will be packed with asbestos, to render it 
fireproof, and both of the steel boxes will be made 
air-tight and water-proof, The outer chest will be 
suspended by pivots in a strong wooden frame, and a 
contrivance has been adopted for turning the chest 
one-quarter round every day during its progress to 
California. This is to prevent any molecular disar- 
rangement in the glass and to avoid the danger of 
polarization, it being feared that the jarring of the 
train will disturb the present arrangement of the 
molecules, unless the position of the glass is daily 
changed and all lines of disturbance thus broken up. 
The glass will be insured for its full value—or 
rather its cost—$51,000, and all the precautions men- 
tioned are taken to prevent any accident to it, It 
would probably be impossible to replace it, as Fell, 
who cast it, and the elder Clark, who ground it, are 
both old men. The glass will be shipped by express. 
—Boston Transcript. 


SWARTHMO 

—The quarterly meeting of the Board of Managers 
was held at the Cullege on Third-day, the 8th inst., 
and the anuagements for next year were considered. 
But few changes in the present excellent corps of in- 
struction are expected. 

—Prof. 8. 8. Green gave a very interesting address 
upon the proper preparation for a scientific course of 
study at the educational conference at Race street 
Meeting-house on Seventh-day. 

—An exhibition of athletics, under the auspices 
of the Athletic Association, was given in the Gym- 
nasium on Third-day afternoon, the 8th inst. 5; 

—Dr. Edward Martin of the class of 1878 has been 
appointed ‘Director of Physical Culture for the 
Young Men,” and he entered upon his duties last 
week. With Dr. Susan P. Stackhouse occupying the 
same position for the young women, this subject now 
receives the attention which its importance demands. 

—Dr. Joseph Thomas finished his course of lec- 
tures on English and American Literature on Sixth- 
day, the 4th inst. 
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PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MONTH 12, 1887. 





CARE OVER THE REMOVING MEMBERS. 
ANY one who looks over the old record books of our 
monthly meetings must be impressed with the great 
care bestowed upon members who were about re- 
moving, to settle in other places near by, or more rc- 
mote, as the case might be. Friends contemplating 
such changes laid the matter before the meeting,and 
asked for counsel and advice in the undertaking. 
The kindly interest thus awakened in the welfare of 
one another strengthened the bond of Christian fel- 
lowship, and while, it widened the circle to take in 
the outgoing ones, drew in nearer unity those who 
remained. It was this evidence of oneness of feel- 
ing and fraternal regard that justified the saying, 
“See how these Quakers love one another.” 

“ They that dwell in love dwell in God,” said the 
Master, and the testimony is as true to-day as when 
it fell from his lips. We may not find the old meth* 
ods always the best for the newer time, but the old 
spirit should never be outgrown. It is here that we 
too often lose ground by holding with tenacity to 
ways and usages after the occasions that made them 
necessary have departed. 

We should never outgrow the spirit of fellowship. 
“Rejoice with them that rejoice; weep with them 
that weep; be of the same mind one toward an- 
other,” are precepts that apply with great force to 
our church relations. We can scarcely consider a re- 
ligious body as faithfully performing its service to 
the component parts thereof where this is wanting. 
It is the cement that keeps every part in place and 
position, and gives an enduring character to the 
whole. 

Now how is it with us as a body? Do we give evi- 
dence in our little centres of religious thought and in- 
fluence of this watchfulness for good over the indi- 
vidual members? Do we enter into their difficulties 
with a desire to be helpful ? Do we manifest that in- 
terest in their welfare that follows them and is felt as 
a hedge about them, wherever in the changes and 
vicissitudes of life their lot may be cast? These are 
questions that have a bearing upon the present as 
well as the future condition of the Society of Friends. 
In most unlooked-for places we find men and women 
who were born into the Society, but, wandering from 





home and home influences, have been lost sight of by 
the meeting where the record of membership remains, 
and perhaps forgotten, except by the few bound to 
them by the ties of blood. Friends come to our city 
from more or less distant meetings of our own yearly. 
meeting without either the individual or the meeting 
giving any present attention to the removal. They 
marry orare perhaps married and have growing fami- 
lies, but for want of religious convictions, or from in- 
difference, they establish no relations of fellowship 
with the meetings here. They drift along with the 
general current, are generally the losers themselves, 
and the meetings here, equally with the home meet- 
ings, suffer loss. It is not to be expected that all who 
are members by birthright are living members, but 
the fact of birthright entitles them to all the rights 
and privileges belonging thereto, and among these 
there is none more important or more obligatory than 
the watchful oversight that follows them and extends 
the blessed influence of the home centre to the most 
distant parts to which they may wander. 

We do have need for greater care and attention in 
this particular, and this word of reminder is not given 
without due consideration of its necessity and positive 
evidence that it is a “ word spoken in season.” 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 

Ir does not appear that the Revised Version of 
the Scriptures is used so generally and so carefully 
as should be the case, especially with those who at- 
tach the highest importance to the letter of Scrip- 
ture. Thus, in a contemporary, the Christian Worker, 
of Chicago, we find an editorial article built upon 
this text : 

“Likewise reckon ye yourselves to be dead indeed unto 
sin, but alive unto God through Jesus Christ our Lord.”— 
Romans vi: 11. 

The variation from this language, in the recent 
revision, is striking. The text reads: 

“Even so reckon ye also yourselves to be dead untosin, 
but alive unto God in Christ Jesus.” 

It seems a misfortune for any one who depends 
greatly upon the outward form of the Scriptures to 
be dwelling upon language which is not even that of 
the best available translation, but has been set aside 


upon thorough investigation. 
* * * 


A PASSAGE in the paper of Edward Stabler, Jr., in 
the last issue, on “ Prison Reform,” would doubtless 
be especially noted by attentive readers: that in 
which he spoke of crime increasing in certain States, 
though it showed a decrease in Maryland. We should 
like to have more light on this subject ; we are relac- 
tant to believe that, except under particular condi- 
tions, as in the large cities where there is a great in- 
flux of new people, many of whom are definitely of 
the criminal class and sent from Europe for that very 
reason, there is an actual increase of crime in any 


part of the United States. 
* * * 


One point in E. 8.’s paper we particularly com- 








=————— 


mend, though it is, of course, familiar to those who 
have been much at work in the prisons,—the extreme 
need of helping the discharged prisoners. If a man 
cannot return to society he cannot take up life hon- 
estly ; if, therefore, society thrusts him out, he will 
with absolute certainty return to crime. Yet in Dela- 
ware the law requires a discharged convict to wear a 
“eonvict’s jacket” for several months after release, 
‘as a badge of his crime,”—as if the very object was 
to prevent him from taking an honest place in the 
community. 
* x * 

Tue Universal Peace Union, of which Alfred H. 
Love is President, and T. E. Longshore, Secretary, 
sent to Congress, before its recent adjournment, a 
memorial against making appropriations for coast 
defences, etc., such as were proposed. We shall 
endeavor to print some extracts from the memorial 
next week. The final action of Congress, it may be 
remarked, was to appropriate an amount quite small, 
when compared with what had been proposed, for 
building naval vessels, but nothing at all for fortifica- 
tions. Most of the forts are now fallen into ruin, and 
while some of them are entirely deserted by soldiers 
some have one man in charge,—among these being 
Fort Sumter, at Charleston. 

* x * 

WE call attention to the announcement of the 
course of lectures for the benefit of Friends’ Library. 
The lecturers, Professors Heilprin, Appleton, and 
Sharp, all rank high in their professions, and deserve 
a large audience. 
DEATHS. 

BARNES.—On the 18th of Second month, 1887, at his 
residence, near White Plains, Westchester Co., N. Y., Elias 
Barnes in the 72d year of his age; an elder of Purchase 
Monthly Meeting. In the death of this dear friend the 
community, as well as his family and the religious society 
of which he was a member, has sustained a great loss. He 
was the son of Samuel and Letitia Barnes, and resided at 
the time of his death on the farm where he was born. He 
leaves a wife in feeble health and two children. Yielding 
in disposition and quiet in demeanor, yet steadfast in all 
things pertaining to truth and honesty, he was an example 
that we who are left a little longer may emulate. 

The Christian spirit of benevolence and charity .were 
prominent characteristics of his life. 

His disease was pneumonia, of about two weeks’ dura- 
tion. Prostrated in physical strength, he gave evidence to 
those about him that his dependence was on that Almighty 
Arm of power which had supported him through life, and 
was sufficient to sustain him in the hour of death. 

Surrounded by his family. the last word his lips uttered 
was love, thus ending a life from which we may learn 
many lessons worthy of remembrance and we believe he 
has entered that abode “not made with hands, eternal in 
the Heavens.” B. 

BEANS.—On the morning of Second month 19th, 1887, 
Ann Beans, widow of Robert Beans, of Johnsville, Bucks 
county, Penna., in the 69th year of her age, a member of 
Horseham Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

GRISCOM.—At the residence of Mark Zelley, near Med- 
ford, N. J., Second month 2d, 1887, Hannah Ann Griscom, 
in the 75th year of her age ; a member of Medford Monthly 
Meeting. 


IHLDER.—In Philadelphia, Second month 18th, 1887, 
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Maude Annie, wife of John D. Ihlder, and daughter of 
Rebecca W. and the late E.T. Mott. Buried on the 2ist, 
at Somerville, N. J., from the home of her brother-in-law, 
Dr. H. G. Wagoner. 

JACKSON.—Third month 3d, Edward, infant son of 
Dr. Edward and Jennie P. Jackson, of Germantown, Pa. 

REEVES.—Suddenly, Second month 28th, 1887, Henry 
Reeves, in his 71st year, a member of the Monthly Meeting 
of Friends held at Green street, Philadelphia. 

STORK.—At Asheville, N. C., Second month 28th, 1887, 
Hannah Wharton, wife of Theodore B. Stork, and daughter 
of Charles W. and Mary L. Wharton; a member of the 
Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia held at 
Spruce street. 

VANDEGRIFT.—In Philadelphia, Third month 1st, 1887, 
Mary L., wife of B. F. Vandegrift, and daughter of John W. 
Hampton, Sr. Also same date, Mary, twin infant daughter 
of the same, aged 12 days. Interment at Fair Hill. 

WOOD.—Near Greensboro, Henry county, Indiana, on 
the 29th of First month, 1887, Simeon P. Wood, in the 67th 
year of his age, a member of Fall Creek Monthly Meeting. 

At the time of his death, he was alone at home, his 
family having gone to meeting; on their return they found 
him lying dead upon the flgor near the stove where he had 
just made a fire. Aoneay supposed to have been the 
cause of his death. He a consistent member of the 
Society of Friends, and for many years bore a testimony 
against the evils of intemperance by his example, by pre- 
cept and by his vote. He was laid away in Friends’ bury- 
ing ground near Duck Creek Meeting-house, Second month, 
1st, surrounded by a very large concourse of sorrowing re- 
latives and friends. 


EDWARD W. WILSON. 

Although anannouncement of the death of this dear 
friend appeared in the columns of the INTELLIGENCER 
AND JOURNAL, the writer feels that more than a passing 
notice is due to his precious memory. 

His was truly a Christian character of that modest, re- 
tiring kind which belongs,to the followers of the meek and 
lowly Jesus. It was ever a privilege to enjoy his society— 
always bright and cheerful, with a kind word for every one. 
He had his share of life’s trials, yet was never cast down, 
while his example and words of encouragement have 
strengthened many a faltering heart. 

During his last illness, which was attended with an 
amount of suffering that very few are called to bear, his 
patient faith in the wisdom and power of God was indeed 
sublime. Through these long weeks of pain, not a mur- 
mur escaped his lips; but the burden of his prayer was, 
“Thy will be done, O Father.” A short. time before he 
passed away he called the members of his family to his 
side and for each he had a sweet farewell message of love 
—then calmly said, “ Now all is peaceful and beautifal.’’ 

So that pure spirit winged its way to its eternal, happy 
home, where we shall meet him very soon if we tread the 
path in life that he has’ trod, with Christ as our ever wait- 
ing guide. H. 


THIRD MONTH 20TH. 
JACOB’S NEW NAME. 
Topic: PERSISTENCE. 


GOLDEN TExT :—‘‘I will not let thee go, except thou bless me,’”’— 
Gen. 32: 26. 


READ Genesis 32: 9-12 ; 24-80, Revised Version. 
Time, about 1740 B. C. 
Puace, Peniel or Penuel, on the north bank of the 
Jabbok, a little stream which enters the Jordan from 
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the east, midway between the Dead Sea and the Sea 
of Galilee. 

After the vision at Bethel Jacob continued his 
journey to Mesopotamia and in due time arrived at 
Haran. The account of his interview with his cousin 
at the well, his return with her to the house of her 
father, Laban, and the eventful history of the 40 
years spent in Laban’s family occupy the interven- 
ing chapters of Genesis. 

Although Jacob seemed to have had a fuller trust 
and confidence in God, after the vision at Bethel, we 
find him still possessing the subtlety and overreach- 
ing that marked his earlier years, and which can 
only be excused by considering the low state of 
morals of. that distant age. He is deceived and he 
resorts to stratagem to gain his purposes. His plural 
marriages, forced upon him by the customs of the 
people among whom he had taken refuge, and the 
rivalries and jealousies resulting therefrom, gave him 
untold trouble. Through questionable means, he 
had amassed great riches, in the forty years he had 
lived with his father-in-law in Padan Aram, and now 
a desire to return to his old home, has taken posses- 
sion of him. 

His former experience gave him little to expect 
from Laban, and his fear lest he might be refused 
the privilege of taking Rachel and Leah and their 
handmaidens, with the children that had been born 
to him, and the risk there would be in making a 
claim upon the flocks and herds, that by contract he 
was entitled to, all influenced him to depart secretly 
and without making known his intention to Laban. 

But another difficulty now presented. In the 
journey of 450 miles, that lay between Haran and the 
home of his childhood he must pass through the 
territory of Esau, his brother. Here he is made 
sensible of the need there is to find out the state of 
Esau’s feelings towards him. 

As his caravan drew near the fords of Jordan 
Jacob dispatched messengers with valuable presents 
to Esau, hoping in this way to gain permission to 
pass on to his old home. While waiting the return 
of the messengers he offered the prayer with which 
our present lesson begins, and which is the first 
prayer recorded in the Scriptures. 

He had made all necessary arrangements for the 
safety of his family, and returned to his former place 
of encampment to pass the night in communion with 
God. “There wrestled.”—What this wrestling was, 
whether it was physical,—a real strife,—or spiritual 
altogether, we do not know ; some think the prophet 
Hosea gives the impression that it was a spiritual 
conflict (Hosea 12; 4-5.) 

The persistence with which he continued the 
struggle, until he received the injury that made it 
possible for him to do no more than keep a hold on 
his assailant while he craved the blessing, which at 
last was granted, are indications of a firmness of pur- 
pose that will not be satisfied until the object is 
gained. 

This is a clear portraiture of one who is conscious 
of wrong doing, and that he has much to be forgiven 
and who feels that only through Divine help can he 
gain the mastery over himself. 


The “new name” was his as one who had pre. 
vailed with God, and he called the place of his wregt. 
ling Peniel because there he had been brought face 
to face with God, and his life had been spared. 

Tus Lesson TEACHES: 

(1.) That our Heavenly Father often tests our 
fidelity to him by spiritual conflicts which, as we 
hold fast to that we have already attained, he gives 
us strength to overcome. 

(2.) That only they who overcome, in the strug. 
gle with the enemies of the soul’s peace, receive the 
blessing and are given the new name reserved for 
those who prevail with God. 


SCENES AMONG THE SOUTH CAROLINA 

COLORED PEOPLE.' 
LAST First-day, 8. Entrikin, E. Coates, and self left 
here about daylight. It was foggy, but as the sun 
rose higher it poured its clear light over the sky in 
beams of unusual glory ; a white arch spanned the 
blue, and fleecy clouds tufted the dome. We reached 
the top of the hill, and looked down on the little vil- 
lage of Vaucluse, with all the wheels of its great fac- 
tory hushed in the Sabbath stillness, while rest 
seemed written on the face of the two large ponds 
whose waters shimmered in the new sunshine. In this 
level country this narrow valley, with its pictur- 
esque scenery and its rows of factory houses with 
white tenants, was a rare and novel sight, and made 
us feel we were really in the nineteenth century. 
Crossing the bridge at the edge of the dam, we wound 
our way up a long, sandy hill, and for four miles did 
not see a single habitation ;—most of the timber had 
been cut, and not a spot cultivated ;—until we were 
beyond factory lands; then ploughed lands and small 
cabins were seen, and another two miles brought us to 
a large church, where about two thousand bad assem- 
bled for union meeting which meets on the “Fifth 
Sunday,” and is devoted to missionary and educa- 
tional work. The subject before them was “ Truth- 
fulness of Deacons,” and, as most of the delegates 
were such officers, in the five minutes allowed there 
was some plain talking, their sincerity shown by ex- 
pressing the truth then and there in a way all could 
understand. “ We area nation ; we can be a people 
if we build on truth and as deacons we must lead the 
folks; we must walk so they will trust us. I’ve heard 
some say they would as soon throw money on the 
ground as give it to adeacon. Then that deacon is 
not truthful; he has lived so they can’t trust 
him.” We wondered how many educated congrega- 
tions would dare take up their own faults, and try to 
overcome them as these simple seekers for the truth 
were doing. 

No pen could do the scene justice. The large 
church, only weather-boarded, uncouth benches, high 
pulpit draped with a woman’s circular and cord and 
tassel, babies in arms and on the floor, with a mass of 
eager upturned faces waiting for instruction. As we 
were led up the long aisle to take the only chairs in the 
building, we felt the presence of the Unseen, and re- 
membered that it was in this very house we had 
assembled the day and hour that Lucretia Mott was 


~ iExtract from a recent private letter from Martha Schofield. 
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laid in her honored grave. Here new lights had been 
kindled for the long row that will make her memory 
go down into the everlasting future. Then came the 
missionary sermon, by a tall, dark, white-haired ex- 
slave, and for two hours they listened with attention. 
His voice and spirit would rise on a wave of earnest 
enthusiasm, as he poured out in graphic language the 
meaning of missions, yet interspersedwith so many 
homely truths that it kept their minds (and ours) 
wide awake. 
“T don’t know as I’m able to preach what you 
want to hear, it may hurt some of you deacons and 
preachers, but I’ve promised to speak the truth ; and 
first I want to gather your minds ; they are scattered ; 
let em come together; that is one good of education; 
education in the head and religion in the heart will 
make us a people. We're nothin’ now, and some will 
stay on bein’ nothin’, but education and religion will 
make us what we ought to be and can be. Education 
makes a man know what to do with his time; when 
you get it in your head, you can use it as you please. 
Ever see a man hoe cotton? he’s got it in his head, 
and when he got it in his head, he got the twist in 
his wrist. Don’t you know when Jonah went and 
sat down on the sandy beach, and waited for the ship, 
and said, ‘I’m goin’ in it,’ the Lord said: ‘My word 
isin here; itshall go to Nineveh;’ and He made the 
whale carry it there. Don’t you remember how 
Jonah sat down and thought he stop doin’, and the 
bug came and eat the vine and let the hot sun on his 
head? Mission must go on; fire cannot burn it; 
don’t you know the children in the fiery furnace? 
don’t you know Daniel in the lion’s den? Water 
can’t drown it; it’s like water, you may back it up, 
but it will run over or make a crack and get through. 
Jesus was a mission. I saw him a innocent babe in 
the manger ; town so full they couldn’t get in; I saw 
him at two years old, when Herod said all must be 
killed. I saw the power of God come down into 
Mary’s heart and tell her to take the young child 
down into Egypt. I saw him when he was 12 years 
old. Isaw him with the woman at the well; he 
wasn’t like the pictures (pointing to one on the 
wall); they make a sad-looking man. Some has 
beard, some has none, some has long hair, but he 
said, ‘I am the way’ and that means one way, ‘the 
truth and the life” How could men take photographs 
of Jesus when they all hid their faces? I saw him 
carryin’ this mission on the Cross, where they put him 
with rogues, low-down horse-rogues, and when they 
tell him to save them and save himself, he was only 
caring for the mission, and he knew that must go on, 
—the Lord was in it and it couldn’t stop. What mis- 
sion we got todo we must doit; 1887 is our master 
now ; God done turned us over to another year, and 
we don’t know what we'll get from it; mayn’t get 
what we want, what we’d like, but let us love him 
and thank him for all we get, and if He’s in our mis- 
sion it won’t stop, for all, the Lord’s ; it must go on.” 
There were other words of encouragement to those 
who felt the movings of this Power within themselves, 
that they should strive to help it grow, to watch and 
care for it tenderly, to know that it was the Power of 
God in their own hearts, a treasure in their own keep- 
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ing, and only needed constant lessons from the Great 
Teacher to make them better and wiser and more 
faithful fathers and mothers and Christians. A min- 
ister from Augusta said that years ago he had heard a 
speaker now present say, “‘ Save the boys,and the girls 
will not goastray,” and he felt how true it was, and they 
all needed to preach and teach it. There was much that 
was interesting, and during the two days one hundred 
and seventy dollars was brought in for educational 
purposes. Two of our former pupils received prizes, 
as they had collected over twenty dollars since the 
last union meeting. 

We then drove over to Bettis Academy, under the 
same denomination, where “our Alfred” has three 
hundred scholars. Nearly one hundred girls are in 
the rough building, built for the purpose. They pay 
15 cents a month and cook their own provisions, 
brought from home. There are long rows of beds, 
neat and clean, but one shuddered, thinking of the 
cold days and hard winter, for no two boards in the 
floor seemed to touch each other. The long cook- 
house where they have to eat is only a ground floor, 
as they cannot afford brick, and are afraid of fire. 
Such sacrifice and efforts on their part prove how good 
the soil where seed has been planted, and how white 
the harvest waiting for workers. We rode the fifteen 
miles home, the last haif being under a moon that 
shed its soft light over all the landscape, feeling the 
day had been well spent, and our efforts to go fully 
appreciated. 

With the busy work of the week it is not possible 
to make these visits to country places as often as we 
wish, though the field for practical help in such 
churches is always waiting. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 


SOUTHERN QUARTERLY MEETING. 

THIS meeting held at Camden, Delaware, on the 
2d of Third month was not large, but was considered 
a satisfactory meeting. William Lloyd and his wife, 
from Bucks county, Pa., were present, in addition to 
three of the members of the Yearly Meeting’s Visit- 
ing Committee. The reportsfrom three of the month- 
ly meetings were received,—the one from North 
West Fork failed to reach the clerks in time, owing 
to an oversight of the postmaster in sending it to 
Camden, N. J. The representatives from three meet- 
ings were all present except one. All the queries 
were read and summaries adopted, and the usual 
routine business transacted. 

The public meeting held next day was much larger. 
Wm. Lloyd, Margareta Walton, and Elizabeth Lloyd 
each had vocal service in the line of the ministry, 
and near the close of the meeting fervent supplica- 
tion was made by M. W., under the feeling of which 
all present seemed bowed in spirit, and the meeting 
closed with thankfulness for the favor of being pres- 
ent. 

The meetings within the limits of this quarter are 
comparatively small, and, being situated at such a dis- 
tance from each other, but few Friends besides those 
appointed as representatives attend, except those re- 
siding where the quarterly meeting is held. 
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BLUE RIVER QUARTERLY MEETING. 

Tuts was held at Benjaminville, Ill., Second month 
26th, 1887. The select members met at two o’clock 
on Sixth-day, and while there were many vacant 
seats, one especially who had never been absent since 
the organization of the meeting (vur endeared friend 
Elizabeth H. Coale), it was a solemn and instructive 
occasion, with several earnest exhortations to a high- 
er plane of action, and deeper thought as to the ob- 
ligations devolving upon ministers andelders. The 
whole season was one to be remembered for its 
baptizing influence. The business part consisted in 
the usual investigations as to our condition. 

The quarterly meeting proper began at ten o’clock 
on Seventh-day, with a comparatively small number. 
Quite an impressive season for worship with several 
exhortations; after which the reading and answer- 
ing of the queries brought before us the status of our 
membership, and some counsel was given. Judg- 
ing from the answers we find that we are not losing 
interest, but a prayer arose that we might individual- 

‘ly come up to the work of the Lord ; that as he leads 
we will go forward in the true life and light of the 
gospel. The weather wasof extreme severity in cold 
and wind, thus preventing some of the elderly people 
and invalids from attending. Still on First-day 
morning a much larger number was present than on 
the previous day. We had a solemn silence for quite 
a while, wherein the soul could reflect and commune 
with the Father, and surely many could say that 
while we kept silence before the Lord we had a re- 
newal of strength, also enabling some to minister to 
the instruction and encouragement of all. In the af- 
ternoon a meeting was held at the house of an aged 
Friend who was not able to be out. It was felt to be 
a grave one for its impressiveness as to the close of 
life. In the evening at seven o’clock the usual week- 
ly meeting was held at the school-house with a large 
attendance for the evening and the weather. Now 
as we have returned home we feel to acknowledge 
that it was good to be there. M.G.S. 

Hoopeston, Iil. 





—A meeting of the Visiting Committee of this 
Yearly Meeting was held on Sixth-day, the 4th inst, 
at 15th and Race streets. There was anumber absent 
on account of illness, or the unfavorable weather. 
Very interesting reports were presented of visiting 
Friends in Southern Quarter, and in the course of the 
consideration of these and related matters there was 
much earnest expression, and a lively exercise of 
spirit. The visiting sub-committees for a few of the 
quarters are continued and it is expected that the 
general committee will hold one more meeting before 
the Yearly Meeting, and will then have its report 
prepared for presentation. 


EDUCA TIONAL. 

CLOSING CONFERENCE WITH TEACHERS, ETC. 
THE Committee on Education of Philadelphia Year- 
ly Meeting held the third and last Conference of the 
season at 15th and Race Sts., on Seventh-day the 5th 
inst. The attendance was perhaps larger that at any 
previous meeting, and great interest was manifested 
in all the subjects presented. 








——— 
Prof. Samuel S. Green, of Swarthmore, read g 
carefully prepared paper on “ What constitutes a 
suitable preparation for a Course of Study in Science” 
He clearly defined what he deemed the true fune. 
tions of the school, the College, and the University; 
he concisely presented the cloims of mathematics, of 
Latin and Greek, of modern languages, and of the 
sciences, to prominence in our educational courses; 
he cheerfully granted that scholars might have differ. 
ent tastes that should be recognized in their choice 
of studies; he set forth the advantages of the spoken 
languages over the dead ones to the student of 
science ; he pleaded for depth of culture rather than 
breadth, for thoroughness in a few branches of 
science rather than a superficial knowledge of many; 
he recommended zodlogy and botany as the best 
subjects with which to begin a course of study in 
science, on account of the small cost of appliance, and 
the abundance of material; and he closed with a 
striking picture of our perversity in browsing on 
thistles when grass is everywhere abundant around 
us, 

Joseph S. Walton, of Ercildoun, Chester Co., read 
a thoughtful paper on “The Necessity and Means of 
Cultivating the Will.” He explained how animals 
are trained, and pointed out the difference between 
them aud man, in that the latter has will, or the 
power of choice. He spoke of the necessity of culti- 
vating the will in early life, and of so training it that 
right action may grow into a habit that sinks into 
the automatic, and he forcibly dwelt upon the duty 
of parents and teachers in this direction. He 
enumerated the ways in which the will is weak- 
ened, and called our attention to the sure means of 
strengthening it and of making it a power in our 
intellectual, moral, and religious life, showing most 
conclusively that extensive knowledge and even 
good resolutions will avail but little unless controlled 
by a well-disciplined will under the guidance of “the 
still small voice.” 

Isaac T. Johnson, of Wilmington, Delaware, pre- 
sented an excellent paper on “The first and last 
fifteen minutes of a school day.” He thought the 
morning hour should be the time for teachers and 
pupils to draw near together in spirit and sympathy, 
that the bond of union between them may be strength- 
ened. He asked in an impressive manner if every 
rightly-qualified teacher, as he looks into the bright 
faces of those whom he is expected to teach, is not 
often made to feel deeply at this time his great respon- 
sibility, his own inefficiency and his need of added 
strength for the duties of the day. He felt that at 
these periods the concerned teacher may exerta great 
infiuence for good by his selections from the Scrip- 
tures and from other readings in the same line of 
thought, pointing out the right lines of conduct to be 
pursued, briefly presenting the views of Friends on 
various subjects, by extracts memorized and recited 
by the pupils, by questions and answers drawn from 
them, and by information of general interest to the 
whole school ; and in the last fifteen minutes in clos 
ing up the exercises of the day, whatever may have 
been the annoyances, he believed that nothing should 
prevent the teachers from exercising such self-con- 
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trol that they may have a pleasant word at parting 
with their pupils. 

In this brief notice only an outline can be given of 
these interesting papers; but it is expected that they 
will be published in the INTELLIGENCER AND JouRNAL, 
when those of us who have, heard them may review 
them, and others may enjoy them as we have done. 

After the reading ofeach essay an opportunity was 
given for comments by those present, and remarks 
were made by Geo. L. Maris, Joseph Shortlidge, Ed- 
ward H. Magill, Aaron B. Ivins, Clement M. Biddle, 
Matilda E. Janney, Isaac Eyre and Louisa Wright, 
generally commendatory of the views expressed in the 
papers. +i 

In looking back over these conferences it is but 
natural that we should ask whether they have been 
productive of good. Have they awakened in Friends 
a deeper interest in the subject of education? Have 
our teachers been incited to higher aims? Have 
Friends been more united, and have our hearts been 
warmed by these minglings for a common purpose ? 
Are we educating ourselves by these processes into a 
better life? If the large attendance and the sustained 
interest manifested are to be taken as answers in the 
affirmative, there is reason for encouragement. 

H. R. R. 


STILLNESS AS POWER. 

[A friend in a distant Territory sends us an article with 

the above caption, printed in the Globe Democrat of St. 
Louis. It is too long for us to use entire, but we extract 
the portions below.—Ebs.]} 
THEY are the strong who are quiet. For, first, effort 
is noisy; however a weight be lifted, ifit be done 
with straining, with puffs and sighs and breath, and 
with many shifts of place and posture, it is done 
noisily ; but if masterfully, by strength that is royal to 
the beggarly task,the weight flies up without heav- 
ing or posturing, or the break of a bubble of respira- 
tion. Secondly, steadiness is still; for it is the stop- 
ping and shifting often and the doing work by strokes 
that is the maker of noise; but this is weak work, 
which shows little when much time is gone. I have 
noticed that it is they who hurry not, yet never 
cease, who at the hour’s end have great issue, and 
house a crop in its season. Moreover, this steadiness 
which is noiseless, because freed of the clatter of 
fetching and changing, hangs altogether on concen- 
tration of mind; and what is stiller than attention, 
which keeps not only the mind set to a point, but 
holds the body as fixed as a foundation, that it 
shake not the observer in the cupola. 

Now this law rules not more in the exercise of 
personal character than in the building of it; which 
brings me to the occasion of this subject coming to 
me. I had it of the following story : In a meeting of 
the good people called Friends or Quakers, there was 
a long quiet which none broke, fearing, according to 
their creed and custom, to thrust anything of them- 
selves into a stillness which was of the Spirit. At 
last an old man arose and said only these words, 
after which he sat down: “ In stillness is fulness; in 
fulness is nothingness ; in nothingness is all.” It is 
worth a look whether the old man spoke as wisely, 


as briefly, as I think he did, and thus shows a plain 
road to a good discipline. 

In stillness is fulness. What plainer, since quiet 
is the gate-keeper of thought, and after that the 
courier of its travels; and of the fulness comes more 
thought, yes, even the glory of the heart, for great 
feeling ever roots in great thoughtfulness; or if one 
say rather that great thoughtfulness roots in great 
feeling, I will not dispute it; or if another think that 
neither bears the other, but that they are of one 
motion, and, like a double star, circle each other, I 
will dispute this even less; but, however, it is sure 
that stilJness is the space, the sky, in which thought 
and feeling have condensed to spheres and move in 
freedom. Any act of the mind is an apprehending of 
what is, and like to a perceiving. And as the ear can 
not discern in a clamor, nor the eye in a shifting and 
waving of lights, so the mind is uncognitive in a tur- 
moil. Also, if stillness be the workroom of thought, 
it is, too, a garden where the mind may sit under the 
“ wide quiet” unroofed, that simply the tide of being, 
or of influence, or right, or love—or by what name 
soever known—may sweep through it; for thence 
comes great power and many thoughts 
all this is to be added one very great fulness that lies 
in stilness, which is the clearing and growing of the 
sense of duty. For when the mind is not overcome 
by present performance, or by the cares of many con- 
tending occasions, each struggling like a cabman to 
seize the mind and carry it his own way, then in the 
quiet and peace of reflection questions of duty turn 
their faces towards us, and the fabric of obligation is 
builded like the castle in the old tale which grew 
more every night by the washing of the dew than 
the workmen erected in the day. As duty is the top 
of all knowledge, so often its questions lay hold the 
deepest—as a mountain towering high into the rush 
of the atmosphere or the region of storms might shift 
and glide on the earth or even be overthrown if it 
grappled not with the pivot. It is only in quiet, and 
often when the quiet is built of reflection and seclu- 
sion, that the questions of duty untangle themselves 
and lie straight. , 

To this the old Friend added: “In fulness is 
nothingness.” This is to say that no man will meas- 
ure himself boastfully who has an eye to look forth 
grandly. If a pitcher full of water knew the ocean 
it would esteem itself no better than a shallow dish, 
and if with this the pitcher were growing larger con- 
tinually, then it would never vaunt itself above an 
empty vessel. Now, thus it is with the mind, which 
is a vessel of knowledge, a vessel which has a law of 
increase in it; and the fruit of all knowledge is to 
know the unbounded ocean thereof. Whence arises 
modesty ; and the mind which in stillness has grown 
full of knowledge is like a vessel set on the sea shore 
and filled brimming with the substance of the ocean, 
but thinking nothing of its fulness by reason of its 
awe of the infinite sea. This is modesty, true great- 
ness, which seems to itself a nothingness, because it 
is the greatness of any greatness, that it loses itself 
inall greatness. Thus (a common but noble instance) 
Newton thought himself but picking up a pebble or 
two on the shore of truth’s ocean. Then in another 
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way fulness brings us to nothingness ; for it brings a 
sense of being embosomed in the All, that we stand 
not by ourselves, have no station outside, but move in 
a pleroma in which we have being. The more we 
have of knowledge and of thought, with which, also, 
feeling goes, then the more we know of the infinite 
fulnessin which we live. Now it is notany part but 
the whole that commands worship; and in worship 
we lose thought of ourselves. 

But the aged Friend added one other clause: “In 
nothingness is all.” The Nazarene prophet put the 
same in his own way : “ He that loseth his life for my 
sake shall find it,” which was to say, “ He who hath 
willingness to be nothing hath arrived at all of life.” 
I see three reasons for this; how many more there 
may be I know not, or whether everything be not in 
some way a reason, for herein we enter into great 
depth ; but plainly these three: (1) When self is for- 
gotten, which is the meaning of the old Friend’s noth- 
ingness, then divination, reason, insight come; for 
nothingness of self makes room for everything beyond 
self, which is All, and then nature comes to abide with 
us, there being room when no longer the space about 
us is puffed full of ourselves. (2) Humility is a prime 
condition of knowledge which need not be argued. 
Never yet knew Ia man tolearn whothought already 
that he was wise. As hardly might a bird soar whose 
head was twisted till the eyes looked downward and 
mistook the earth for the firmament. (3) If in still- 
ness we have learned of duty, even to a fulness of the 
sense thereof, and have attained the nothingness of 
modesty and devotion, speedily we shall come to the 
doing of duty, and duty done is a great revealer, lead- 
ing to all knowledge and wisdom. This again the 
searching intelligence of the prophet of Nazareth saw, 
and he spoke it very simply: “If ye will do the will, 
ye shall know of the doctrine.” It is a great and deep 
well of divinity, this fact that faithfulness in act breeds 
knowledge in the mind. But the fact is so; the 
mind’s eye can set no lens before itself like simple 
goodness; which, I say, is a fact which hath the 
whole depth and rooting of religioninit. . . . 

With like nobleness and sense of the all of power 
which lies in nothingness, as the old Friend spoke it, 
Plutarch says: “It is the higher accomplishment to 
use money well than to use arms; but not to need it 
is more noble than to use it.” 

“ Wondrous state of man!” exclaims Emerson, 
“never so happy as when he has lost all private in- 
terests and regards, and exists only in obedience and 
love of the Author.” J. V. B. 


THE LIBRARY. 
Tue Beruvenemites. From the German, by Julie 
Sutter. Philadelphia: Porter & Coates. 
THIS little translation from the German makes an 
interesting story of domestic life at Bethlehem, at 
the time of the birth of Jesus of Nazareth. We are 
introduced by the narrative to a devout Jewish priest, 
Zadok, to families of artisans, to Joseph and Mary of 
Nazareth, as well as to other of the inhabitants of the 
land of Israel, who come up by imperial mandate to 
the capital city “to be taxed.” It is interesting, cor- 
rect in particulars, according to the Gospel story. It 
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is unobjectionable, representing the different nation. 
alities, Egyptian, Roman and Jewish, as they wit. 
‘nessed the great events, so potent for the weal of 


mankind, though apparently for the present so heavy 
with woe. 
Liguts AND SHADOWS OF QUAKERISM. 

Ryder. 

This writer starts out with the assertion that 
neither the Christian public nor the world at large 
has ever adequately understood the phenomena of 
Quakerism. He conceives it to have been a power- 
ful movement in the direction of freedom of con. 
science and spirituality in religion. The movement 
was marred near its commencement by certain pecu- 
liarities, and finally checked by “ a too rigid incrusta- 
tion of the red hot lava of reform,” producing a new 
repression of the freedom the movement demands, 

The Quakers, he thinks, allowed zeal to master 
discretion and by insisting on a too absolute standard 
shut themselves off from the multitude, and stood 
still till the world went by them. They were left, he 
says, contending about non-essentials, while the less 
punctilious divisions of the great Army of the Cross 
moved on to the important business of saving souls, 
At length they found that the tenet to which they have 
from the earliest times adhered ; the light and guid- 
ance of the Spirit of God to his people; was the com- 
mon conviction of the enlightened Christian world. 
The name given in derision became a title of respect, 
and the sect became rigidly conservative. Formalism 
became their stumbling block. And our author ad- 
monishes us that the only way to avoid formalism is 
to keep alive. A do-nothing policy is paralyzing. 
“They that wait upon the Lord shall renew their 
strength ; they shall mount up with wings as eagles, 
they shall run and not be weary, they shall walk and 
not faint.” ‘These prophetically descriptive words of 
the inspired writer are so representative of the ex- 
perience of those who wait upon God as an act of 
divine worship, that Friends are apt to appropriate 
them as their own. 

E. R. is heartily in accord with Friends as to their 
testimony toa free gospel ministry, believing much 
hypocrisy and false teaching has been attributable to 
a variance from the sacred rule of Christ, “ Freely ye 
have received, freely give.’ He also affirms that 
Friends have been faithful and consistent in main- 
taining in its fulness the doctrine of the universal 
brotherhood. They won the love of the sons of the 
forest from the beginningand are felt by the African, 
to be their truly Christian brethren. Peace and tem- 
perance have been great fields of labor, but in general 
missionary work he deems them derelict. He also 
commends the equal service of women in the gospel 
ministry. He deems it an error in Friends to lay so 
much stress on the mere manner of speech, and to 
make the style of dress a test of piety and social 
standing, since it leads, he deems, directly to formal- 
ism and is apt to end in Pharisaism. 

Our author considers “ water baptism and the 
Eucharist symbolical representations of those acts, 
whereby the soul is cleansed through Divine grace, 
and fed with the truth and love of God, as embodied 
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in Christ Jesus ;” but he seems to acquiesce in the 
teaching of Quakerism that men should not substi- 
tute a shadow for the substance on which their eter- 
nal welfare depends. Yet he would desire in matters 
such as these, perfect liberty. The Puritan idea of 
the Sabbath was essentially Jewish, and was, as a 
ceremonial institution, rejected substantially, as not 
obligatory, by the Society of Friends. The observ- 
ance of a day of rest and refreshment as well as of 
a religious service was acceded to cheerfully, but 
Friends were careful to insist that all days are alike 
holy. : 

This is the substance of the strictures of E. R. 
upon the lights and shadows which he sees resting 
upon the pathway of our religious society. His little 
yolume is published by Philip H. Smith, Pawling, 
mY. 


—— 





IN THE LANE. 


AND art thou then, my heart, too old 

Ever to leap with love again, 

To feel the strong blood-torrent rolled 
Through heaving breast and teeming brain? 
Is it no more, my heart, for thee 

Life’s one unquestioned ecstasy ? 


Are faded quite those dim far days 
When music mothered every sound, 
When up and down youth’s happy ways 
Fared glories on eternal round? 

Has chill of years killed every joy 
That blossomed for the wandering boy ? 


These are the trees once known so well 

We fel! to them all but beknown ; 

Their very shadow we could tell 

From others by the forest thrown. 

The same glad songs from bush and bough— 
As once we heard, we hear them now. 


And these sweet flowers beneath my feet, 
Their young eyes greet us as of yore. 

The hope, there! Still they think to meet 
Her glance that shall not answer more! 

To us alone it cannot be 

They’re looking up so tenderly. 


This is the same gray path we took 
Behind the slowly going day; 

As they do now, the light leaves shook 
When evening breezes blew this way ; 
And there’s the glow upon the dome, 
And here the cows are coming home. 


Ah, no, good heart, thou still canst stir, 
Still lives the love first bid thee leap. 
Still are we at the side of her 

They laid away ’neath yonder steep. 
Though clods be on her and a stone, 

In the dear old lane we're not alone. 


—JOHN VANCE CHENEY in The Century. 


A LESSON IN NATURAL HISTORY. 
“I SUPPOSE you think you know me, child,” said he, 
“ But things are seldom what they seem to be, 
And your ignorance I cannot but lament. 
I can give some information 
For your mental cultivation, 
If you listen with a mind intelligent.” 
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“O, thank you, sir!” she said in tones polite, 
Though her teeth they chattered audibly with fright. 
“Then give me your attention,” he began, 
“ And please do not grow fidgety— 
My family is Strigide 
And Symium Cinereum my clan. 


“ My customs, I may say, are quite nocturnal, 
Though my cousins, the Nycteas, are diurnal 
(They are dear but distant relatives of mine). 

My habits are carnivorous, 
And sometimes insectivorous, 
To rodents I especially incline. 


““ My eyes are rather luminous, I own,” 
He continued in a meditative tone, 
“ But if it would oblige you, I could wink. 
My pupils are dilating, 
But the lids are nictitating, 
Which enables me to give my noted blink. 


**T grieve to say that persons superstitious 
Abuse me in a manner most malicious, 
But you—regard me not with careless eyes! 
Let me ask you to observe a 
Final fact—that to Minerva 
I am sacred ,—and I’m counted very wise.” 


‘**I thank you very kindly, sir,” said she, 
“ But all your Latin words are Greek to me, 
Don’t think me rude—you are a learned fowl, 
And I much admire your feathers, 
So suited to all weathers ; 
But—excuse me !—are you not our common owl?” 


—MARGARET JOHNSON, in St. Nicholas. 


TEMPERANCE IN ATLANTA. 

ONE of the editors of the Christian Union, of New 
York, who has lately visited Atlanta, says in a letter 
to his paper: “There are no bars, no drinking places 
of any sort, and the city is notably and delightfully 
free from the lawlessness and noise of drunkenness, 
On the day of Governor Gordon’s inauguration Atlan- 
ta was crowded with people from all parts of the 
State; the streets were full from morning until late at 
night with every class of Georgian, from the ‘ cracker’ 
down, but there was absolutely no disorder of any 
kind.” 

The Mayor of the city, Mr. Hillyar, in turning over 
his office to his successor, said that, in his opinion, At- 
lanta had made more progress during the last two 
years than the five next largest cities in Georgia, 
which hold on to their bar-rooms, all put together: 
“Ts there any city where they have bar-rooms that 
has a surplus of over $25,000 in its treasury on a clean 
balance sheet, and can sell four-and-a-half per cent 
bonds at par? I found the city with nearly a hun- 
dred and thirty bar-rooms; I leaveit with none. When 
I remember the acrimony and fierceness of the con- 
test by which the result came about, but that not a 
solitary tragedy or riot, or anything to bring reproach 
on the good name of our fair city occurred; that wound- 
ed feelings have healed, and all are again practically 
united, I am filled with pride to be one of such people, 
and with gratitude to the Giver of all good, who holds 
our destinies in His hands, and doeth all things well.” 
He quoted from the treasurer’s report to show that 
the credit of the city had greatly advanced, and that 
a reduction of taxes could safely be made. 
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NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


—The St. Louis Industrial Gazette announces that “ there 
has just been uncovered near Tuscaloosa, Alabama, a bed 
of red hematite iron ore sixteen feet thick, which analyzes 
sixty-two and one-half percent. of metallic iron, and is be- 
lieved to be the most extensive and valuable deposit of the 
kind in the United States.”’ 

—* Chinook,” the New York Tribune says, is an Indian 
name given to a wind occasionally experienced on the east- 
ern slope of the Rocky Mountains, Montana, and the adja- 
cent region. In passing over that lofty range the air cur- 
rent loses most of the moisture acquired from the Pacific 
Ocean, and comes down again many degress warmer than 
before. A similar phenomenon in Switzerland is called a 
“ foehn.”’ As the chinook visits what in winter is the cold- 
est part of this country, its arrival often works a very 
marked change in temperature. Stories which sound fabu- 
lous are told of the rapidity with which it melts snow on 
the great cattle range of the Northwest. 

—There are fifty-one active volcanoes in Japan. This 
accounts for the multitude of hot springs in that conntry. 

—An exhibition of food products is to be held at Am- 
sterdam, Holland, from the Sixth to the Twelfth month of 
this year, 1887. The large consumptiou of all kinds of 
American products in Holland makes it a matter of great 
interest to dealers in cereals, canned goods, etc., to take 
part in this exhibition. In addition to articles of food, all 
implements needed for the proper preparation of the same 
may also be sent, while a course of lectures appropriate to 
food, its preparation, etc., is to be given. 

—Boston, March 2.—The President and Fellows of Har- 
vard College have recently come into pussession of a mu- 
nificent bequest of more than $230,000, which is applicable 
enly for purposes of special astronomical investigations at 
such an elevation as to be free, so far as practicable, from 
the impediments to accurate observations which occur in 
observatories now existing, owing to atmospheric influences, 
A circular has been issued from the Harvard Observatory 
in which the purposes of the bequest are set forth, and 
containing suggestions as to the best method of their ac- 

complishment. It is deemed by the Faculty that a location 
in the southern hemisphere will be preferable for various 
reasons. The southern stars, invisible in Europe and the 
United States, have been less observed than the northern 
stars, and by the aid of a southern station the investiga- 
tions, undertaken at Cambridge can be extended upon a 
uniform system to all parts of the sky. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


CoNnGREss adjourned at noon on the 4th instant. A 
number of important measures failed to receive final action, 
and others, including the River and Harbor Appropriation 
bill, did not receive the President’s signature. It is not 
expected that an extra session will be called. 

Henry Warp BEECHER died in Brooklyn, on the morn- 
ing of the 8th inst., at 9.20 0’clock. He wasseized with ap- 
oplexy on the night of the 3d inst., but it did not develop 
definitely as such for twenty-four hours, after which he 
soon became unconscious, and so continued, the physicians 
expressing no hope of his recovery after the coma set in. 
He was born in Litchfield, Conn., Sixth month 24th, 1813, 
the son of Rev. Lyman Beecher, a famous Congregational 
preacher. He graduated at Amherst College, and after 





having “ charges” at Lawrenceburg, Ohio, and Indianapolis, 
came to Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, in 1847. 

Fares upon all the street railways of Philadelphia have 
been reduced to five cents. The change took full effect, 
this week. 
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IN the Rhode Island House of Representatives on thega 
inst., a resolution to submit a woman suffrage constitution. 
al amendment to the people was carried, 52 to 7, The 
House, also, on the same day, indefinitely postponed a reg. 
olution proposing a constitutional amendment repealing 
the lately adopted prohibitory article. 

A sLieuT shock of earthquake was felt at Charleston, 
8. C., at a quarter-past two o'clock on the morning of the 
3d inst. The shock was also felt at Summerville and other 
points. 
NOTICES. 
*,* Monthly Meetings in Philadelphia, as follows: 

At Race street, Third month 16, 3 P. M. 


At Spruce st reet, Third month 17, 10.30 A. M, 
At Green street, Third month 17, 3 P. M. 





*.* The printed reports of the First-day School General 
Conference, for distribution within the limits of Philadel. 
phia Yearly Meeting, having been received at Friends’ Book 
Store, 1500 Race street, First-day School Unions and First- 
day Schools are desired to call for their respective quotas, 
Also the printed reports of the session of the Philanthropic 
Union, for distribution to all who feel interested. 





*,* Henry T. Child expects to attend Westfield Meeting, 
N. J., on First-day, the 13th inst., and a Temperance Meet- 
ing on the afternoon of that day. 


*,* A Conference on Temperance, under the care of the 
Quarterly Meeting’s Committee, will be held at Race street 
Meeting-house, on Fourth day, Third month 23, 1887, at 8 
P.M. Subject, “Temperance Work Among the Children,” 
which the Committee think one of the most important 
branches of our labor, and desire the attendance of Friends 
and others. 


*,* Quarterly meetings will occur during Third month 
as follows. 

10. Salem, Woodstown, N. J. 

14. Baltimore, Lombard St. 

17. Haddonfield, Moorestown, N. J. 





*,*A meeting of the committee appointed by Philadel- 
phia Yearly Meeting to consider the change in discipline, 
as proposed by Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting, will be 
held in Race street meeting-house, Third month 12th, 1887, 
at 10.30 a. m. 

CLEMENT M. BIDDLE, Clerk 
RAcHEL W. HILiporn, } — 





*,*The stated meeting of Philadelphia First-day School 
Union will be held at Girard Avenue meeting house on 
Sixth-day evening, Third month 11th, at 74 o’clock. It is 
desirable to have brief reports from the several organiza- 
tions and the attendance of Friends generally. Essays 
bearing on the cause very acceptable. 

Jos. M. TRUMAN, Jr., 


ALICE E. Woop, } Clerks, 





*,.* A Conference under the auspices of the Visiting 
Committee of Baltimore Yearly Meeting will be held on 
the occasion of Baltimore Quarterly Meeting, at Lombard 
street meeting-house, on First-day, Third month 14, at 3.30 
o'clock, P. M. 

The subject of “‘ The Mission of the Society of Friends, 
and the Present Duty of its Members,” will be considered 
and a free expression of views thereon is desired. By 
order of THE CENTRAL COMMITTEE. 
Baltimore, Second month 21. 





*,* The Burlington First-day School Union will meet 
at Upper Springfield meeting-house, Seventh day, Third 
month 12th, at 10.30 A. M. Carriages will meet the morn- 
ing train from Kinkora. All interested in the work are 
welcome. 

Wa. WALTON, 


MAGGIE D. RoGERs, } Clerks. 
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~ STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


Exhibit at all times a most extensive and compre- 
hensive assortment of every description of 


DRY GOODS. 


ed 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trimmings, 
Hosiery and Underwear, Gloves, House-Furnish- 
ing Goods, Ready-Made Dresses and Wraps, and 
everything that may be needed either for dress or for 
house-furnishing purposes. It is believed that wnu- 
sual inducements are offered, as the stock is among 
the largest in the American market, and the prices 


are guaranteed to be uniformly as low as elsewhere | 


on similar qualities of goods. 


N. W. COR. 8TH & MARKET STS., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


LypiA A. MURPHY, 
PLAIN and FANCY MILLINER. 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 


587 FRANKLIN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
(2 doors below Green.) 


—— 


wo: WM, HEACOCK, 32% 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


<"DREER’S 


} PLANTS, BULBS. 
dar for 188) 7 aban 
ar for 9 offering 
everything for the Garden 

Ss Facn sont for 60. sn stam 
seed Catalogue FREE. 
RY A. DREER,Seedsman 
4 Chestnut St. Philadelphia. 


CARPETS. 


My selection of carpets for this season includes a 
special line of ingrains of Lowell and other best makes, 
beside the new styles of Brussels, Velvets, Tapestry, 
Venetian, etc. 

BENJAMIN GREEN, 
33 NorTH SECOND St., PHILA. 














CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 


UNDERTAKER. 


1215 NORTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


WM. H. JONES, 


The Dealer in Agricultural Im- 
plements, Seeds 
zers. Removed to 2043 and 
2045 Market St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Cheapest and largest v . 
Every conceivable implement of 
farm use, harness, seeds and fertil- 
», izers. It is a curiosity, and of 
8. great interest to every utilitarian 
Py to see the establishment. If you 
4x cannot get here, write for wants. 
¢7 [am in communication with all 
the Agricultural implement buil- 
ders in the U. 8. 


ALWAYS A SPECIAL BARGAIN ROOM. 


GEORGE W. HANCOCK, 
REAL ESTATE, 


Money TO LOAN ON MORTGAGE 


PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE COLLECTION OF RENTS AND 
GENERAL CARE OF PROPERTY. 


. J No. 717 Walnut Street, 
OFFICES: { Fortieth & Lancaster Avenue. 


 BIENDS’ ACADEMY, 

: A boarding and day-school for both sexes. Thorough 
courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a 
good English education. Two courses leading to graduation. 
The school year begins Third-day, 9th month 7th, 1886. Terme 
$175 per year. Thirty miles from New York. For particulars 
address, ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, 

Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y. 


DARLIN GTON SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 

LADIES. WEsT CHESTER, Pa. 

Spring and Summer term of this Institution will commence 

First month 8lst, 1887. A full Academic and Collegiate course ot 

study is pursued. Location healthy and beautiful. Terms $90 per 
session of twenty weeks. For catalogues address the principal, 
RICHARD DARLINGTON, Ph.D. 


(QHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE,— 

A Boarding School for both sexes under the care of Pur- 
chase Quarterly Meeting. The present building is new and much 
enlarged, and has perfect sanitary arrangements. Excellent 
corps of instructors. Prepares for College. Healthfully and pleas- 
antly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour from New. Yor 
city. For catalogue and particulars, address, ; 

SAMUEL C. CoLLins, A. M., Prin., 
Chappaqua Institute, N. Y. 


S WARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. Under 
the care of Friends, but all others admitted. Full college course 
for both sexes; Classical, Scientific and Literary. Also a Manual 
Training and a Preparatory School. Healthful location, large 
grounds, new and extensive buildings and apparatus. 
For Catalogue and full particulars, address, 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, A. M., PRESIDENT, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 
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PHILADELPHIA MORTGAGE AND TRUST CO. 


CAPITAL $500,000. OFFERS SAFE INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 322 CHESTNUT 


; StRem, 
and 7 par cent. MORTGAGES and sts own FIVE PER CENT. REAL ESTATE TRUST BON 
secured by special deposit of First Mortgages on Real Estate worth two-and-one-half times the am. 

ownt of the Mortgage, and the capital of the Company. Transacts general Trust and financial business, 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 
GEO. D. KRUMBHAAR, BENJ. MILLER, R. T. McCARTER, Jr. GEO. JUNKIN 
President. Vice-Pres. & Manager. Secretary and Treasurer. Solicitor 
Drrectors: Geo. D. Krumbhaar, Winthrop Smith, Jno. H. Catherwood, Charles Platt, Wm. Hacker, F. B. Reeves Tenge 
J. Wistar, Chas. Huston, Geo. D. McCreary, Edward Hoopes, Chas. L. Bailey, Chas. H. , 
Banes, Joseph S. Harris, Chas. W. Henry, Wm. H. Ingham. 














FRIENDS’ WEDDING INVITATIONS, Send for Samples. No Charge. 


ae 





NO. 908 ARCH STREET, T)| X ()N PHILADELPHIA, PENNA, 





FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES, Correctly and Handsomely Engrossed. 
S. F: BALDERSTON & SONS, 


WALL PAPERS. CEILING DECORATIONS. WINDOW SHADES. 
__NO, 902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, (One square from 9th and Green Station), PHILADELPHIA. 
THE.GIRARD LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY AND TRUST CO. OF PHILADELPHIA, 
NO. 2020 CHESTNUT STREET, 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUARD 
TRUSTBE, COMMITTEE OR RECEIVER, AND RECEIVES DEPOSITS ON IN' TEREST. , 


ae, 






























INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL. CAPITAL $50,000, SURPLUS, $1,300,000, 
(By Report of State Insurance Department, 1880.) “_ 
President, JOHN B. GARRETT. Vice President and Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL. Actuary, WM. P. HUSTON, 


Assistant Treasurer, WILLIAM N. ELY. 





Solicitor, EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS. 
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This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE ForMs of LIFE and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual Ner 
Cosr. It is PURELY MUTUAL; has AssETs of nearly TEN MILLIONS and a SuRPLUs of about TwofMILI- 
tions. g@ ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE.“@a 


Pres. EDW.‘M. NEEDLES. _ Vice Pres. HORATIO 8. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN, — 
THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


409 CHESTNUT STREET. CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA 8. WING, Manager of In- 
Sioreenarscnemeneeenapaaneamatenanaaeee aerate encase 
Ladies’ Fine Boots, exclusively 
Amos Hitigorn & Co, Hand-Sewed Work, in stock or 
Furniture, Bedding, Curtains. | ™ade to measure. 924 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia. 











CLINTON D. JEFFERIS. 


Parton, Drinine Room, LIBRARY a 


AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CuR- F. CHAS. EICHEL 


TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS 909 Arch Street, Phila., 


Mosenewme;: Baa, Pastunes, BOOTS AND SHOES MADE TO ORDER. 








Sprines, SPRING CoTs, ETC., ETC. 
ee A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF THE LATEST STYLES 


ConsTANTLY ON HaNnp. LADIES’ 
| . SHors A SPECIALTY. 





Wo. 1027 Market Street, Philadelphia. 






